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CONCEPTUAL RELATIVITY 


HE world has been familiar for a long time with the idea of 

relativity as applied to the physical universe. It has long 
been appreciated that not merely the unit selected for measure- 
ment, but also the codrdinates chosen for reference are arbitrarily 
selected at the convenience of the observer. It has also been ap- 
preciated that the codrdinates chosen are free, not merely in selec- 
tion of a point of origin and in the direction of the axes, but also 
free in that different sets of codrdinates may be in motion in re- 
spect to each other. A good example of this is found in the 
Copernican revolution, substituting a set of codrdinates based on 
the sun for a set based on the earth. The advantage to astrono- 
mers was considerable: nevertheless, it is abstractly possible and 
completely permissible to use for codrdinates the pre-Copernican 
system. At our choice, we use the universe of matter, the galaxy, 
the sun, the earth, or that ship which carries us on an ever-changing 
course, as the basis of a fixed system of reference. This relativity 
has, with certain considerable limitations, been asserted in still 
more general fashion by Einstein, for whom it becomes impossible 
to select any system of reference as preferable to any other. 

There is a relativity of concepts also. Ideas chosen for the 
description and interpretation of the universe are themselves sets 
of intellectual codrdinates whose selection, possibly within definite 
limits, is wholly a matter for pragmatic choice. We have noticed 
in philosophy not merely that alternative hypotheses are at many 
times possible, but that these alternative hypotheses, even when 
they seem completely nugatory of each other, tend to approach one 
another as though they were the same philosophy expressed in a 
different language. 

Let us attempt, therefore, to propose a relativistic doctrine that 
will not force us to choose between the equally unsatisfactory 
members of these pairs. Let us suppose that any and everyone of 
these formulations are correct, and that in general there may be an 
unlimited number of different formulations of the same real system. 

If this is so, many of the difficulties which philosophers en- 
counter arise from the artificial forms of language. Linguistically, 
I am forced to segregate single elements of experience from the 
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rest, as species and genera in biology, spacial units in mensuration, 
days and years in the recording of time, and so on indefinitely ; 
even to the calling of a table or a person a ‘‘thing’’ or unit. There 
is no sharp line of demarcation, in any of these cases, between the 
unit selected and neighboring units: nor is the unit necessarily to 
be preferred to larger or smaller units. But because these units 
are selected for expression in our daily or scientific language, we 
are apt to suppose that they are objectively the most real, or even 
the only real. 

Not only do we select linguistically the expressed units as 
superior to the unexpressed, but we choose grammatically between 
expressed units. Thus, this ‘‘red book’’ is held to be more funda- 
mentally ‘‘book’’ than ‘‘red,’’ since an adjective is used only in 
dependence upon a noun. But we can turn ‘‘red’’ into a noun; 
redness, color or light; and as we acquire familiarity with the use 
of these words as subjects of sentences, or elements in equations, we 
come to grant them the same sort of reality that we granted to the 
book. In the same way adverbs are subordinated to verbs. If 
we ‘‘walk rapidly,’’ ‘‘rapidly’’ seems of only secondary, or perhaps 
tertiary, importance. But speed, force, energy—these we are ac- 
customed to use as nouns in sentences, as quantities in equations, 
and we are therefore satisfied to treat these adverbial meta- 
morphoses as real. Similarly, verbs are subordinated to nouns, and 
prepositions and conjunctions are subordinated to everything else. 

But the structure of an English sentence has no analogue in 
the natural world, where there is no quasi-grammatical subordina- 
tion of adjective to noun, predicate to subject, implied to ex- 
pressed. Let us consider, for analogy, a fish-net. A fish-net may 
be described as two series of parallel cords, set at right-angles to 
each other, and knotted at their intersections. But a fish-net has 
been described with equal validity, and perhaps with greater de- 
scriptive value, as a ‘‘lot of holes tied together with string.’’ In 
the case of the fish-net, we propose that the choice of string or hole 
as fundamental shall be arbitrary, the free choice of the person 
who finds it desirable to describe the fish-net. As a reality, the 
fish-net is both strings and holes, neither being more real than the 
other. Furthermore, descriptions of the fish-net are not confined 
to the two forms above; we may have other physical descriptions, 
chemical descriptions, definitions in terms of human purposes, 
esthetic presentations, or psychological and physiological descrip- 
tions of the perception of a fish-net. 

Now I hold that all these descriptions are true, and that they 
are not truly contradictory. But they may appear contradictory, 
as when we say that the (perceived) fish-net did not exist prior 
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to sensory stimulation, and that the (physical) fish-net did exist 
continuously since its manufacture. Or there may be real contra- 
diction if it is maintained, additionally, that two or more of these 
statements are each the only expression of the truth. 

But though there are many ways of expressing the truth, that 
does not mean that all expressions are true. Not all statements 
about the fish-net are true; not all true statements are adequate. 
If it is said that the net is made of paper, or that it is used for 
catching whales, or that it contains 150 knots when it really con- 
tains 144, these statements are false. They are no whit less false 
on the principle of conceptual relativity than on any other rational- 
istic hypothesis. 

Now, let us apply this principle to a description of the physical 
universe. Here, we have a number of particles existing in space 
with certain mutual relationships described in physics. But we 
may just as well describe the universe as a set of particles having 
mutual relationships, which relationships constitute space; or we 
may describe it as a space of such a general type that it contains 
points of discontinuity which are what we know as particles. 
Furthermore, we may describe our universe as a set of relationships, 
of types which may be described under definite laws, which re- 
lationships again constitute space and matter. We may take laws, 
themselves, as fundamental and speak of space, matter, and rela- 
tionships, as the emanations of those laws. Besides these views, 
there are doubtless an unlimited number of further interpretations 
that might be given, each of which might be the most highly 
appropriate interpretation for a particular analytical problem. 
But let us, as philosophers concerned with the ‘‘real’’ nature of the 
universe rather than with any particular analytic problem, say that 
particles, and space, and relationships, and laws, and doubtless 
many other things as well, are all equally real. 

The value of our principle can only be determined by its 
efficacy in aiding us to the actual solution of difficult problems. 
Consequently, we will devote the remainder of this paper to the 
consideration of a selected problem in some detail. The problem 
that I choose is that of individuality, where Conceptual Relativity 
has an obvious application to some of the most difficult situations 
which philosophers must encounter. The problem is whether the 
individual, say the human being, is to be taken as ultimate reality. 
In this ease analytical details and larger wholes are intellectual 
artifacts whose existence is within the mind of man, and whose 
nature is the pragmatic one of aiding in man’s handling of prob- 
lems, rather than constituting any objective reality. If individuals 
are not the real, then the second possibility is that reality consists 
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of one or a number of more inclusive entities, of which these in- 
dividuals are parts or aspects. In such a case the individual human 
being is in some sense an error. Finally, it is possible to assume 
that neither the individual nor the larger whole constitutes the 
essentially objective, but that everything is composed of ultimate 
particles, whether these be described as atoms, electrons, cells, mind- 
stuff, or whatnot. From this point of view the individual is merely 
the mass effect of a large number of ultimate entities. 

Among the many fields in which this problem arises is that of 
biology, where our problem concerns the biological organism. At 
first glance we are apt to treat such organisms as units. The in- 
dividual man, the individual dog, the individual amoeba are for 
ordinary purposes the realities with which we deal. When we say, 
‘‘Here, Fido!’’ we are convinced that we are talking to the dog, 
Fido, not to the canine race as represented by this particular in- 
dividual, nor, let us say, to the membranes of the dog’s ear. And 
when I eat, I eat not to satisfy the cravings of my stomach, nor 
even to aid in the perpetuation of the human race—though we may 
at times act as though these were our intentions—but to satisfy my 
personal and individual desire. Nevertheless, there are a number 
of difficulties that arise if we consider the organism the funda- 
mental unit. Evidence to this effect is found in the possession by 
cells of all the fundamental characteristics of life, in the inde- 
pendent existence of cells, transfusion and transplantation, and the 
evolution of multicellular organisms from unicellular life. The 
facts of reproduction also make it difficult to maintain the theory 
that individuals are basic. New individuals are produced, not by 
the organism at large, but by certain cells set aside for the pur- 
pose, so that the child of a human being is in fact the child of a 
single one of his cells, rather than of his whole being. Further- 
more, the new individual is in the earliest stage of its existence a 
single cell itself, and may, when existing as a small number of cells, 
be divided into unicellular parts each of which maintains its own 
existence and develops into complete organisms. And finally, the 
relative disorganization of the body and the changes which it 
undergoes from conception to death make it quite impossible to 
take seriously the view that the organism is an entity in its own 
right. 

We come, therefore, to the analytical aspect of biology, where 
we find, on the simplest level, the assertion of the ultimate reality 
of the single cell, and, with further analysis, the abandonment of 
the single cell in favor of molecules, atoms, and subatomic units. 
An organism is, in this view, merely a mass fact. But such a view 
does scant justice to many aspects of organic biology. In all or- 
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ganisms we find unified and purposive behavior which can be best 
understood in terms of individuality of the organism. In par- 
ticular, each single cell in the body carries on its functions in such a 
flexible way that it can adapt itself to new conditions, to an extent 
extremely limited in the case of nerve tissues, highly flexible in 
most other cases. But normally, the actions of the single cell are 
performed in such a way as to benefit the total organism rather 
than the single cell itself. With the exception of abnormal growths 
the single cell is a highly integrated entity: it seems to have no 
preference whatsoever to continue its own existence, to get food 
at the expense of the body, or to reproduce. Its behavior is thus 
paradoxically subordinated to an entity which, in the present view, 
is non-existent. But the greatest difficulty in the way of the an- 
alytical treatment of biology is that human beings have a feeling 
of personal identity. That we have such a feeling is inexplicable 
because, even if the proponents of biological atomism consider the 
feeling mistaken, it is impossible to decide what it is that is mis- 
taken. In general, the assumption of biological atomism is that 
the phenomena of the individual and of superior levels are the 
product of mass effect. But while we can understand how a 
multitude of units can give the effect of a single unit, we can hardly 
see how that effect can be given to a similar multitude. There 
must be an individual entity to possess the view-point which con- 
verts the mass effect into unity. 

The remaining attitude possible for the biologist is to assume 
that the individual is merely a part of a community, species, or a 
continuing germ-plasm. This view, however, does not readily com- 
mend itself to the biologist, and it is only rarely that the latter, 
dealing with the larger problems of evolution and protoplasmic 
continuity, and observing cases where the individual is sacrificed 
for the benefit of a larger entity, resorts to this position. But 
mankind is itself a species, and man part of the persistent life- 
force, and our nature does not substantiate the doctrine. Man has 
individual experience of those sexual functions which perpetuate 
the germ-plasm; he is aware of the purposes he has in such ac- 
tivities; and he knows that these purposes are not ordinarily con- 
cerned with germ-plasm or the future of life. That his activities 
may have these results is a fact which to him is accidental, un- 
sought for, and very possibly to be avoided. What is true of man 
is also true of objective nature. It is unlikely that any animal or 
plant is deliberately concerned with the family, the species, or 
with life itself. The total effect, as understood in the light of 
evolution, is produced by the semi-mechanical device of the survival 
of individuals that in point of historical fact were selected for 
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survival because their type survived. There is no indication, so 
far as the biologist can see, that evolution proceeds with a pur- 
pose; and man is easily able to produce domesticated species which 
suit his own ends, not those of the species itself or of ‘‘nature.’’ 
If nature as a whole is to be taken as an entity, it is one which 
shows no signs of a desire not to hurt itself, or of any attempt to 
reach a definite goal or even to maintain its collective existence. 

Reviewing the three types of solution possible to biology, we 
see that while no one of them is satisfactory in itself, each seems 
to contain some of the truth. If the view of Conceptual Rela- 
tivity be accepted, our procedure is simply to recognize the fact 
that in so far as any one of the three views has anything positive 
to say, it is correct: in so far as it is merely the denial of the other 
two, it is incorrect. There is nothing intrinsically contradictory 
in the assertions that there is a continuity of germ-plasm, that there 
exist individual beings, and that all protoplasm is composed of 
molecules. Furthermore, all statements relating these various 
aspects of reality are merely relational, and do not assert that one 
reality is more fundamental than the other. So we may say that 
individuals taken conjointly are species, that species analyzed into 
constituent parts are individuals, that a certain type of cell is a 
typical product of the individual, or that the individual is com- 
posed of cells. Despite the intellectual habits that most of us have 
derived from our modern scientific training, we must not grant the 
analytical statement any greater validity than the synthetic or 
relational. 

Now let us turn to the same problem as it appears in the field 
of psychology. There, the individualistic view is the belief in the 
fundamental nature of the self, or, to revert to a more theological 
term, the soul. The difficulties of this view are generally parallel 
to those of the assertion of the biological primacy of the organism. 
If the self is the ultimate real, it is natural to suppose that it is a 
permanent existence; there should be no death, and no beginning 
of life. And whatever we may believe about life after death, the 
evidence is certainly against life before birth. A further difficulty 
is that human personality changes greatly in the course of its de- 
velopment from birth to death, yet must be, according to the pres- 
ent hypothesis, really one. Man is not aware of his psychological 
identity with himself as a newborn baby, or for that matter with 
himself at some earlier period of development. Then, if we con- 
sider the self apart from temporal changes, it yet tends to break up 
into relatively separate parts. We have the phenomena of the sub- 
conscious and the development of moods amounting at times to 
schizophrenic insanity. We have the development of hypnotic per- 
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sonality and. those rare cases of multiple personality wherein it is 
possible for one individual to play practical jokes on another in- 
dividual in the same body. The loss of memory in amnesia plays 
havoe with our feeling of personal identity, and produces the most 
startling and mutually contradictory beliefs on this subject. 
Furthermore, when we as psychologists attempt to analyze the ego, 
we find, not one, but a number of such entities, whose different 
characteristics merge imperceptibly into each other. 

There are many different types of analytical psychology. The 
simplest breaks up the self into ideas which group themselves by 
some principle of association into a general field of consciousness 
with a center of attention and fringes where the ideas are vaguer 
and less clearly connected, or further from the spotlight of atten- 
tion. The whole field of consciousness existing at any time must 
be further integrated with the fields existing at different times. 
We may then take as our unit the instantaneous ‘‘ present thought,”’ 
or at least a present thought that occupies a barely perceptible unit 
of duration. Third, we may attempt to break down recognizable 
ideas into still smaller entities on the basis of a mind-stuff theory. 
Or, finally, we may turn to a physiological interpretation of psy- 
chology, and, identifying mind with brain, consider its units to be 
the electro-chemical changes that take place in individual neurons. 
Now the gravest objection to all such views consists principally in 
the difficulty of understanding any adherence of the analytical 
parts which are taken as fundamental. While we may easily de- 
velop laws of psychological association, it is impossible to under- 
stand how ideas may be associated unless they are associated for a 
particular person. As someone has pointed out, if each person in 
a room is aware of one word of a sentence, the group is not together 
aware of the whole sentence and its meaning, and will not become 
aware of it until all the words are communicated to a single 
individual. The same difficulty applies to chronological unifica- 
tion. If I am at successive times aware of premises from which a 
certain conclusion logically follows, I can not draw that conclusion 
unless a memory of the earlier premise persists when I am aware of 
the second one. A similar difficulty applies to the ‘‘field of con- 
sciousness’ theory. If ideas as units form a field of consciousness, 
there is no distinction between the idea which happens to be at the 
center of the field and the idea which happens to be on the fringes. 
There must be an entity called ‘‘attention,’’ for which these loca- 
tions produce perspective illusions of clarity and vagueness, in 
addition to the ideas themselves. The other principal objection 
to the analytic interpretation of psychology is that observed and 
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felt individuality has never been adequately accounted for in 
analytical terms. 

The synthetic attitude is very seldom found within the field of 
technical psychology. One observer has expressed a belief in a 
community consciousness in certain ants, and we are accustomed to 
refer, but with no real seriousness, to social and mass psychology 
and group morale; but for a genuine belief in the existence of a 
fundamental entity larger than the individual self we turn natu- 
rally to religious doctrines. Obviously, with a Brahmanistic doc- 
trine of reincarnation, the self is at least identical with former and 
later existences. In addition, the doctrine holds that each individ- 
ual is identical with every other one, and with God himself, whether 
considered as Brahma or Brahman. Thus, in this view, the uni- 
verse is one ideal entity of which individuals are parts or aspects, 
Brahman translated by Maya into Atmana, by illusion into finite 
selves. But such a doctrine is completely unable to deal with ob- 
served self-identity and with the inability of the individual to 
control the elements of his own mind and body. How the rela- 
tions of individuals may be conserved, when these individuals are 
identical with each other, each being the whole reality inclusive of 
the other, and each holding the belief in selfhood only through 
illusion, is difficult to understand. In a sense, the true philosophy 
for an individual is solipsism, and we have that curious paradox, 
a community of solipsists. The attempt to solve these difficulties 
is made by an analysis of the individual into an inner core of 
reality known as Atman, plus the Khanda; the Khanda being a 
series of individualistic garments of illusory rather than real na- 
ture, which phenomenal entities include the individual’s intelli- 
gence, emotions, sensations, and body. As every quality that may 
be given any specificity belongs to the Khanda rather than to the 
Atman, the ‘‘real’’ individual is characterless and hence undif- 
ferentiated from all other individuals. But does this not really 
leave the individual out of the picture? Is the core not mere 
nothingness? Thus, for Brahmanism, the individual is mere illu- 
sion and may not be said to possess any qualities not possessed by 
all other entities, so that reality is, as Schelling’s Absolute, ‘‘the 
infinite night in which all cows are black.’’ Likewise, the relation 
of Khanda to Atman involves a contradiction. If Khanda are 
wholly illusory, they can not exist to limit or adhere to the Atmanic 
core. And even if they could, since one Atman is another Atman, 
should not the Khanda, in adhering to one, adhere to all? In 
other words, would not this single self-identical entity, Brahman- 
Atman, have either no errors at all, or one set of errors only, rather 
than exist continuously as errorless Brahman while at the same time 
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existing with a multiplicity of mutually exclusive and mutually 
unknown systems of error as Atmana? Furthermore, there are 
difficulties in understanding how multiplicity, even if erroneous, 
could come into existence: and why and how, though this is for 
our purposes a minor point, Brahman should or could submit him- 
self to error. 

Thus in the psychological field we have the same three modes of 
treatment that we found in biology, of which the first two at least 
have considerable merits. Our solution will, of course, be analo- 
gous to that previously given. The self is a reality as an individ- 
ual, but this reality does not exclude the reality of ideas, provided 
ideas are correctly described, nor of society, nor of any other form 
of organization into a higher unit. The higher unit is in no case 
a ‘‘mere’’ organization, any more than the self is a mere organiza- 
tion of ideas or mind-stuff, but any unit exists as equi-fundamental 
with any other existent entity. 

In the field of philosophy the first type of solution is repre- 
sented by the pluralistic acceptance of a world of individuals. 
The principal difficulties of such an individualism are that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to define exactly what constitutes an 
individual. At present, there lies before me a magazine. Is that 
magazine one entity, or is it rather the group effect of a number 
of pages? Or should I further consider it to be a group of articles, 
a compilation of paragraphs, sentences, words, or letters, a mass of 
molecules or atoms? Whichever of these entities be selected as the 
individual, philosophic individualism suffers in that it denies every 
other; and furthermore, in that it denies reality to such universals 
as the magazine (as opposed to this particular copy of it), to 
philosophy, humanity, space, or gravitation. In detail, we find it 
hard to work out a system where particular objects exist spatially 
but not in space, have characteristics but no categories into which 
they fit, are analyzable but have no parts, have similarities but 
form no classes. In addition, an individualistic philosophy meets 
all the difficulties of individualistic biology and psychology, since 
it must include within itself interpretations of these fields. 

Many philosophers of modern times have sufficient affiliation 
with the scientific trend of the age to tend toward an atomistic 
interpretation. In the field of philosophy this means not merely 
physical atomism but some sort of an atomism of everything which 

1 Since this article was written, a very fine example of the application of 
conceptual relativity to the problem of the individual in the field of symbolic 
logic has been published in the Journal of Symbolic Logic, Vol. 5 (1940), pp. 
45-55. Cf. ‘‘The Calculus of Individuals and its Uses’’ by Henry S. Leonard 


and Nelson Goodman, or my review of the article in the forth-coming issue in 
September. 
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exists. We may dualistically suppose a combination of physical 
atomism with some sort of a mind-stuff doctrine; or we may 
monistically attempt to devise a system of Leibnizian monads. 
Most of the difficulties mentioned in the previous paragraph apply 
in this case, together with the difficulty of accounting for that 
knowledge of self which is most fundamental of all. Philosophical 
atomism suffers in that, if the atom is the only real, all relations 
are external, and cosmic laws and systems are somehow accidental 
—due to the unexplained fact that many different entities act in 
similar ways. If our philosophy is dualistic or pluralistic, we 
have the additional difficulty of accounting for the interactions 
of different sorts of entities and for the fact that different entities 
form a coherent system. If, on the other hand, we choose an 
atomistic monism, we must either attribute to each unit every 
existent quality, or we must explain apparent divergence as error. 
In the latter case, I think, we are led away from atomism to a 
Brahmanistice type of synthesism; in the former we create a world 
of monads with an unexplainable parallelism of qualities in each 
monad, and an unexplainable set of external relationships, not of 
monad to monad, but of quality of monad to diverse quality of 
another monad. 

In the field of philosophy, unlike those of psychology and bi- 
ology, the synthetic doctrine seems most satisfactory. It is repre- 
sented by the realism of universals, by most idealism, especially 
Absolute Idealism, and by the modern synthetic tendencies in the 
field of epistemology. But despite its undoubted advantages, an 
absolutist position which remains strictly absolute fails because 
of its ignoring of lesser realities. If the One be all-inclusive, and 
so wholly unitary that every analysis is, gua analysis, wrong, then 
every statement concerning the Absolute is true in the sense that 
it is part of the Absolute, and false in that it is not the whole which 
is the Absolute. Thus, we get such positions as that all statements 
are true of the Absolute, that no statements are true of the Abso- 
lute, that no knowledge of the Absolute is possible, that only a 
mystical intuition is applicable to an understanding of truth, that 
Brahma includes all Gods, all men, and all living things. Such 
conclusions are the negation of philosophy, of rationalism, of mean- 
ing. Furthermore, as each person is certain of his own existence, 
and as such existence is only truly predicable of the Absolute, the 
thinker, being real, must be the One; which is a reversion to 
solipsism. Or else we reach that curious inconsistency, the belief 
by a human being that human beings are not real. 

These difficulties, however, disappear once we assume that the 
oneness of the universe is not inconsistent with the real existence of 
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its parts, that the assertion of a cosmic system does not deny the 
existence of separate individuals, that cells may be part of man 
and still be cells, and the codperation of men may constitute society 
without thereby implying that society as such is non-existent. 

We may now notice a rather curious situation. Of the three 
general types of solution possible, each one is the most popular in 
one of the three fields we have covered. Philosophers in general 
show a preference for the more inclusive entities; psychologists for 
the individual; and biologists, doubtless due to the close association 
of their subject with chemistry and physics, for analysis. 

However, our world is not so compartmented that we can afford 
to take different sorts of views in different fields. If the analytical 
principle is the one and only solution proper for physics, it should 
be, nay must be, the only one for biology, psychology, and phi- 
losophy. If the synthetic solution is the only appropriate one in 
the field of universals it must be the appropriate one in other fields 
as well. Consequently, we are more limited in our choice than was 
supposed in the previous discussion. The selection of a relatively 
appropriate solution in one field implies not merely the compara- 
tively slight objections to the preferred theory in that field, 
but also the more serious objections to the corresponding theories 
in other fields where such theories will not have preferred status. 
The answer, as will no doubt be obvious at this point, is that we 
can not say, in any field, that a given solution is the only appro- 
priate one. Each of the positions discussed in this article is true 
as long as it makes no claim to exclusiveness, each is appropriate 
in so far as it is useful in the handling of specific problems, and 
each of the three possible approaches may reasonably claim to be 
the most appropriate hypothesis in the field where it has assumed 
a leading position. 


LAURENCE J. LAFLEUR. 
New York Ciry. 
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I 
Résums& 


HE new positivists’ likes and dislikes are fairly consonant with 
classical tastes in philosophy. 
They do not: 


(1) trust clarity, either of data or theoretical systems, with 
a metaphysical trust. Like Whitehead, they find such confi- 
dence in clarity sophomoric. 
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(2) use ‘‘true’’ or ‘‘real’’ in a eulogistic sense. They real- 
ize that expressions can be ‘‘true’’ and trivial at the same time. 

(3) use ‘‘theoretical’’ in an honorific sense. To say of an 
expression that it makes ‘‘theoretical sense’’ is not necessarily to 
say that it is more deserving of consideration. They find silly 
and excessively intellectualistic the notion that people should be 
careful to make theoretical sense all the time. But people should 
know when they are making it and when they aren’t. 

(4) belittle moral, esthetic, and religious experiences. They 
propose to vitalize these by freeing them from the buttresses and 
bickerings of a pseudo-intellectualism. On the other hand, they 
do not 

(5) think that it is impossible to say anything theoretically 
significant about these experiences. But there is a difference 
between a lyric expression of them and an assertion of them. 


II 


A less rhetorical and more accurate title for the subject-matter 
of this essay is: the likes and dislikes of the new positivists. My 
purpose is to clear up wide-spread misunderstanding among the 
critics of positivism, by showing that what positivists fundamentally 
like and dislike is pretty much in accord with classical tastes. The 
results of my account, however, may also serve as incidental cor- 
rectives for a tendency toward faddism in recent positivism. But 
this tendency is no more exaggerated or monstrous today than idio- 
synerasies of earlier or classical periods, each one of which has its 
own peculiar brand of extremism—a carrying of something too far. 
So I shall not here make as much of the extremism of the positivists 
as of their normality, and also because it is this latter that is ques- 
tioned by their critics. 

To begin with, the positivists do like and seek clarity, and they 
dislike obscurantism, like all the great philosophers including even 
Hegel and Whitehead. (Heidegger is not a great philosopher.) 
Unlike Whitehead, however, they trust clarity—but not with the 
metaphysical trust which both they and Whitehead find sophomoric. 
Whitehead’s injunction to distrust clarity means: don’t be deceived 
into thinking that the cosmos is clear with the clarity of mathe- 
matical and logical formulations of it, or with the clarity of data 
in the mode of ‘‘presentational immediacy.’’ If this intends to say 
that experience is not, in some respects, a mathematical or logical 
system, or is not wholly an affair of clear-cut sense-data, the positiv- 
ist concurs, even urges the point as one of his (demonstrable) theses. 
But this is no reason why he should distrust clarity, even the clar- 
ity of mathematics and logic, in theories of experience. Such clar- 
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ity is a methodological one only, and to distrust it would be like 
distrusting a thread of mercury as a measure of temperature, be- 
cause felt temperature is so unlike (shall we say, so much more 
vague than?) the length of a column of mercury. ‘‘Vague’’ is a 
word having as much genuine empirical denotation as any in our 
vocabulary, and the positivist does not doubt this. But he never- 
theless likes and seeks and trusts the conventional techniques making 
precise statements possible even about vague data. He intends no 
‘‘essential’’? or ontological identification of vague with clear ele- 
ments of experience. 

There is something in this connection, however, which positivists 
do dislike and distrust, namely, the notion that howsoever ‘‘cor- 
rect’’ or ‘‘trim”’ or ‘‘pat’’ scientific theory may be, it is not ‘‘true,’’ 
it does not touch what is fundamentally important and real in 
the caverns of cosmic experience. But he does not dispute this as 
false, as is commonly supposed. He even concedes that ‘‘reality’’ 
is not an affair of simple, obvious sense-data. And like most classi- 
cal philosophers, he inclines to the view that ‘‘reality’’ is reached, 
cognitively speaking, only at the end of an interpretational and 
definitional procedure. But since pure, untheorized experience 
itself does not narrowly dictate or determine what shall be called 
‘‘real’’ but leaves a choice among alternative meanings for ‘‘real’’ 
and ‘‘true,’’ the theorist who chooses criteria which lead to few- 
est theoretical difficulties is, the positivist believes, the one who 
most deserves a hearing when he talks about experience, or about 
the method of such verbal representation. Now talking about ex- 
perience is one thing, and the process of experiencing is another, 
the positivist agrees with the intuitionist. But, to the mystic’s con- 
clusion that therefore the theorist qua theorist should be duly 
mystified by experience, he counters with the reminder that, after 
all, we have a hand in making issues of experience, and that whether 
these issues as formulated are decidable or not depends on the way 
we make them. In this light, anyone who distrusts the technique 
of stating issues in a decidable way (i.e., with some degree of sci- 
entific clarity) simply doesn’t like theoretical conclusions, and in 
that respect differs from the positivist, who does like them. But, 
in defining ‘‘real’’ and ‘‘true’’ in a manner which permits expres- 
sions which involve them to be decidable, the positivist does not 
deny the thesis that experience is mysterious, or inexhaustibly prob- 
lematic. Indeed, besides finding it rather mysterious as a whole, 
even as explored by the best methods he knows of, he is aware of 
details of the mystery or of its specific Gordian knots, of which the 
old-school obseurantists are complacently unaware. He knows in 
what quarters there are problems, and he likes to think, unlike the 
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traditional blackoutists, that the difficulties there are not of the es- 
sence of the experience, but rather the result of clumsy ways of 
talking about it. Anyway, this is what he proposes, for those who 
are concerned to know and understand. 

If an intuitionist such as Hocking insists that knowledge or 
understanding—the genuine ‘‘disturbing’’ kind—is primarily an 
affair of feeling, not of symbolic representation, the positivist points 
out that such a cognitive feel for things seems indeed to be a com- 
mon and important fact of experience, but is not in itself a theory 
of knowledge or of anything else. To obtain such a theory one 
necessarily turns to symbolic constructions or formulations. It is 
these that he proposes (likes) to make decidable for a community 
of investigators, howsoever tangled or elusive the experiences they 
are about may be. He sees no reason whatsoever for being theo- 
retically inarticulate when deliberately talking about even the inti- 
macies of, say, religious experience. 

Nor does he propose or like to make all symbolic expressions 
theoretically decidable. On the contrary, he is keenly aware of the 
fact that perhaps most expressions used by common people are un- 
decidable and frequently more important than the decidable ones. 
Concerning such expressions, he proposes that we do not argue 
them, since they are undecidable even by the consent of the user. 
Furthermore, he suggests that this undecidability be attributed to 
a non-theoretical way of talking—a use of expressions which does 
not result in assertions. For some perhaps professional or egotisti- 
cal reason, people have been habituated to think that to say of an 
expression, ‘‘It does not make theoretical sense,’’ is to condemn it 
as trivial. But when the positivist says of an expression, that it 
does or doesn’t make theoretical sense, he is neither eulogizing nor 
belittling it. Of course, some theoretically nonsensical expressions 
he does consider trivial, if they fail to be significant in any other 
way, examples of which occur in philosophical texts. Ask the col- 
lege student. But the positivist, perhaps more than his classical 
colleagues, is mindful of the enormous importance of numerous non- 
theoretical expressions. These, he believes, are what men live by 
for the most part, and he does not propose to reform them in this 
respect. He dislikes and considers silly the notion that people 
should go around making theoretical sense all the time. Thus does 
he outdistance, in the direction of anti-intellectualism, most of the 
critics who belabor him for being such an intellectualist—or ‘‘form- 
alist’’ or ‘‘abstractionist.’’ 

However, the positivist does like a man to know when he is as- 
serting something and when he isn’t. This can be achieved by the 
convention that when he is asserting something, he can specify the 
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operations (or conditions) the performance (or fulfilment) of which 
would ‘‘prove’’ the assertum. These operations may be logical or 
behavioristic, according to what the expression says. If the 
speaker can specify no such operations, the positivist begs him to 
agree that, howsoever important the expression may be in other 
significations, it is neither true nor false and should not get them 
into an argument. And if the speaker retorts that an expression 
as significant and important as his simply must be either true or 
false and should get thrashed out to ascertain which, the positivist 
again begs him not to use ‘‘true’’ in the old honorific sense. He 
reminds him that an assertion can be ‘‘true’’ and wholly trivial at 
the same time. Why not continue using ‘‘true’’ in this common 
modest way, and let expressions which are neither true nor false 
be as important as in fact they may be? 

Suppose the expression is: God exists. Now the positivist does 
not assert categorically that such an expression has no cognitive 
function and hence is undecidable. He does not even insist on a 
specification of overt behavioristic operations to prove it, such as 
would be required to prove that a high wind continually sweeps 
the peak of Mt. Everest. He recalls certain mystical disciplines 
according to which the religious devotee must ‘‘practice the Pres- 
ence’’ and that this operation is said to be an affair of mute, medi- 
tative, ‘‘inner’’ realization. By such means, one realizes that God 
exists. The positivist does not deny all this, because it has re- 
verberations in his own experience. He is so concerned about it 
that he wants the speaker either to codperate with him in making a 
true report of the experience, or to come to a bilateral understanding 
that the expression ‘‘God exists’’ is not a report at all and hence not 
to be argued about. Plainly, this is just his old preference or Jik- 
ing for conclusions. The matter can be (and usually is) left in the 
air, out of a traditional respect for so-called unspeakables. There 
is no way of coercing the speaker also to want to come to a conclu- 
sion. But let us see what happens in our imaginary case. The 
positivist himself has ‘‘inwardly realized’’ certain things from time 
to time, and the more important of these experiences were radiant 
with the sense of a poised and unified self, ready to persevere fear- 
lessly in the long-time pursuit of a more clearly conceived objective, 
such as clearing a defamed person’s name (or simply formulating 
a time-saving technique of argument). He asks the speaker, is the 
expression ‘‘God exists’’ a report of such experiences? Does it 
mean that such experiences occur? If so, the positivist can under- 
stand even the expression ‘‘praying to God,’’ since this would then 
signify the process of atuning oneself with reference to such goals 
of action. The expression ‘‘God exists’’ is then an assertion, de- 
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cidable by the empirical procedure of observing whether people have 
such experiences. Suppose the speaker says the expression means 
something more than this to him, and the positivist goes on to in- 
clude other value-experiences within the range of its designation. 
Finally the speaker says that it means to him all these, yes, but 
something more as well; it carries with it a penumbra of meaning 
that simply can’t get compressed into the range of its denotation, 
and this additional element is precisely the important part of what 
it means. Now the positivist, contrary to the expectations of his 
critics, does not say, ‘‘Nonsense!’’ to this contention. Indeed, he 
says, ‘‘Now we understand each other. The expression ‘God ex- 
ists’ means to me also something more than the widest possible range 
of designata. And, as you suggested, it seems to mean this impor- 
tant something in a non-denotative way, such that the scientific pro- 
cedures which prove or disprove it as a report of experiences are 
irrelevant to it in this other dimension of its meaning.’’ 

The positivist finds the next question that rises partly an em- 
pirical, partly a tactical one. Is the expression ‘‘God exists’’ a true 
or false assertion, with respect to its overplus of meaning? Does it 
have a cognitive réle in this other dimension? He has noticed, as 
a commonplace of experience, that many word-combinations hav- 
ing the grammatical form of assertions are used primarily to moti- 
vate someone or to air someone’s feelings or for the mental imagery 
they evoke. That is why the unsophisticated speakers themselves 
turn instinctively away from argument about them. And, as a 
tactical measure, the positivist proposes that expressions, with re- 
spect to being undecidable by the above-mentioned operational pro- 
cedures, be defined as non-cognitive. Again it should be remarked 
that this is not an uncomplimentary estimate of expressions in their 
emotive or motivational or pictorial uses; non-cognitive usage is 
ordinarily more important—in the sense of ‘‘vital’’—than the cog- 
nitive, as we have seen. Nor does this deny that expressions having 
emotive significance may at the same time serve a cognitive func- 
tion. ‘‘God exists’’ has both kinds of: meaning at once, as a rule. 
Nor is this position a denial of the possibility of arguing about, or 
knowing something about, ‘‘values.’’ It points out, rather, that 
people frequently mistake themselves to be making value-judgments 
(assertions) when they are in fact using symbols in a non-cognitive 
way, or without any procedural agreement as to criteria of mean- 
ing and verification. Nor, finally, does the positivistic position neces- 
sarily involve the thesis that what gets non-cognitively expressed by 
the emotive use of symbols is the ‘‘merely subjective’’ or ‘‘private”’ 
feelings of the speaker. That depends on a theory of the ‘‘self,”’ 
its emotions and their status in the cosmos. Positivist Mach has 
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said of the self: ‘‘The ego can be so extended as ultimately to em- 
brace the entire world.’’ If some such cosmology as Dante’s is 
true, or that of objective idealism—which, with minor qualifications, 
positivistie methodology does not preclude a priori as an impossibil- 
ity—then the emotive use of word-combinations may express some- 
thing cosmic, not merely a subjective feeling. But even in that 
ease, the expression used thus (emotively) would not in the same 
respect assert this cosmic something as a fact, howsoever assertible 
as a fact it might be. The expression would, in its non-cognitive 
function as a pure expression of, say, religious experience, remain 
unarguable. Thus, the positivist is in effect proposing for religious 
experience the sort of emancipation from pseudo-intellectual but- 
tresses and bickerings which Luther proposed in opposition to 
Catholicism—though Luther made the mistake of bickering about 
new buttresses for it. In view of all this, it should be clear that 
even if everybody were able to come to the sort of conclusions the 
positivist likes, experience would not lose the moving, problematic 
quality that it has in specific situations. 

The ‘‘incidental correctives’’ for the positivist himself are con- 
tained, by innuendo, in some of the above remarks—the sugges- 
tions that even positivism is in some respects a theory of experience 
(not simply of language), that valuations may have a cognitive 
dimension, and that an emotively- or pictorially-used expression 
such as a lyric in words or music need not necessarily express ‘‘pri- 
vate subjective feelings’’ of a particular agent only. Just one com- 
ment about the first of these corrective suggestions: positivistic 
methodology is in part a formulation of ‘‘protocol’’ sentences—those 
expressions which stand in the most direct relations of ostensive 
meaning to the extra-linguistic data of experience. Now any de- 
cision concerning a ‘‘convenient’’ formulation of protocols is neces- 
sarily made in good part on the basis of descriptions of configurated 
data and their relation to the language. At such points, positivism 
becomes a theory of experience. 

Re-statement of positivistic methodology with an eye to these 
correctives would thin the ranks of the opposition in the conserva- 
tive circles, an opposition that is still strong, to the disadvantage of 
both parties. There is nothing in the general principles and spirit 
of the new positivism which need delay the methodological revision 
and consequent understanding on both sides. 


Vireit C. ALDRICH. 
Rice INSTITUTE. 
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BOOK NOTES 


Physics and Reality. Lectures of Aristotle on Modern Physies at 
an International Congress of Science, 679 Olymp. Cambridge 
1940 A.D. Kurt Riezter. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1940. Published for the New School for Social Research. 
London: Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press. iii + 
124 pp. $2.00. 


Using the happy device of recalling Aristotle from Limbo to 
deliver ten lectures to a contemporary audience, Dr. Riezler pre- 
sents his conception of Aristotle’s theory of nature as a more pro- 
found and more cogent alternative to the outlook of modern 
physics. In the first part of his book he argues that the contem- 
porary mathematical sciences have arrived at an impasse, because 
they substitute a bleak and incoherent pattern of pointer-readings 
for the active concreteness of natural happenings; in the second 
part he attempts to show that the conception of a full-blooded and 
logically articulated nature can be recovered by returning to the 
Aristotelian ontology of substance, activity, potentiality, and ac- 
tuality. The main points of Dr. Riezler’s argument are that mod- 
ern physics attempts to explore the spatio-temporal order of a 
plurality of things, but has lost their substantiality; and that 
Aristotle’s theory of substances, which are ‘‘self-constituent’’ and 
endowed with an ‘‘inward density,’’ enables us to heal the breach 
between man and nature and permits us to assign an integral place 
in nature to those concrete, qualitied happenings most clearly ex- 
hibited to us in man’s passions and actions. 

However, the impasse in which Dr. Riezler finds modern physics 
is in large measure a consequence of his taking seriously Edding- 
ton’s questionable philosophy of science and of a failure on his part 
to construe the theories and concepts of modern physics in terms 
of the procedures and context of operations which alone make 
them intelligible. Certainly, to reify the formulations of mathe- 
matical physics is to court intellectual disaster. The theories of 
physics are not surrogates for the sun and the stars and the many- 
sided activities of concrete things. But why should anyone reason- 
ably expect to be warmed by discourse? Dr. Riezler is puzzled and 
dismayed by the abstractness and remoteness of physical concepts, 
but instead of examining carefully the routines by which they are 
connected with familiar experiences, he is willing to fall back upon 
the dubious categories of immediate experience as canons of in- 
telligibility. His Aristotle exhibits more than a trace of Bergson- 
ian accent; and it is not always evident that his Aristotle 
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appreciates the difference between obscurity and profundity, or 
between inclusive but vague rubrics and unifying syntheses. 
EK. N. 


Egotism in German Philosophy. George Santayana. Second 
Edition with new Preface and Postscript. New York: Chas. 
Secribner’s Sons. 1940. xii+178 pp. $2.00. 


This new edition of a book that has been out of print for many 
years, contains a new preface and a long postscript on ‘‘The Na- 
ture of Egotism and of the Moral Conflicts that Disturb the 
World.’’ Santayana draws a distinction between egoism and ego- 
tism; the former is the natural self-assertion of any organism or 
community of individuals that seeks the successful realization of its 
own specific needs and interests. Egotism, on the other hand, is 
‘“‘subjectivism become proud of itself and proclaiming itself abso- 
lute.’? It is the latter attitude which Santayana claims to find in 
German philosophy, and as practical evidence of that philosophy’s 
inspiration and sanction, Germany’s conduct as a nation. Ego- 
tism as a disease of thought and conduct results from the fusion 
(or confusions) of idealistic metaphysics and pre-rational morality. 
Transcendentalism in the hands of the Germans, according to 
Santayana, is something altogether different from what it signifies 
in Indian philosophy. The ‘‘divine spirit’? whose supremacy to 
the world is defended, does not take the form of a detached in- 
difference to and renunciation of worldly goods. On the contrary 
‘‘the Germans think that if the spirit in them is divine, it lends its 
supreme sanction to all their desires, shares their ambitions, and en- 
sures the fulfilment of their hopes.’’ In fact, Santayana asserts, one 
may notice an important shift of emphasis on this point if we com- 
pare the classic German writers with the official German philosophy 
of today. For while the former cloaked an aggressive wilfulness 
behind theological and idealistic notions about the German race 
being the chosen vehicle of universal spirit, the present version has 
discarded the transcendental trappings in favor of an open claim 
to the supremacy of the German race by virtue of a natural neces- 
sity. The egotism is present in both, but now instead of transcen- 
dentalism we have sheer superstition and myth invoked as techniques 
for bolstering this same delusion of self-consciousness. Faith is 
centered on the ultimate providential destiny of a chosen people 
for domination of the world. The clannish pride that underlies 
this megalomaniac view of world history is coupled with the prac- 
tise of a pre-rational morality in which bloody struggle is regarded 
as constituting the very essence of freedom and vitality, and there- 
fore as self-justified. This heathen and fanatic contempt for har- 
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mony and happiness as the true ends of living identifies such 
morality with sheer barbarism since it flouts the fundamental 
premises of all rational ethics. 

It would seem, however, that Santayana proposes a ‘‘solution’’ 
to egotism in addition to the one which flows from the correction sup- 
plied by intelligence in its adoption of naturalism and the principles 
of rational ethics. It is one that involves the exercise of an impar- 
tial, ideally omniscient and detached vision. Genuine spirituality 
consists of a disintoxication of values. From this point of view, ‘‘all 
particular occasions and movements, with the moral perspectives 
open to each . . . are to be superseded morally, in estimation and 
love, by retaining only the truth about them, while escaping from 
egotistical immersion in their blind will. Then all views and 
estimations become acceptable to the critic, as they were all gen- 
erated by the facts’’ (pp. 171-172). To call such an Olympian 
disinterestedness and infinite charity a ‘‘solution,’’ however, is to 
indulge in one form of the ostrich technique. For the actual liv- 
ing problem in all its’ brute immediacy continues to persist never- 
theless. Moreover such a ‘‘solution’’ implies an attitude that has 
taken over the very faults of egotism, condemned when exhibited 
in the realm of will but now accepted as the prerogative of the 
spirit. For by making spirit irresponsible in its universal charity 
and absolute in its detachment, a way has been left open for an 
omnivorous contemplation that is without direction, relevant pur- 
pose, or application. Such a ‘“‘solution’’ is but the outcome of a 
general disillusionment with human ideals, and suffers from the 
very weakness of all post-rational morality. It is natural as a 
mode of escape in times of stress but incapable of contributing to 
an effective removal of the causes of distress itself. 

Finally it must be said that the rarified character of the entire 
discussion of the problem in terms of such categories as ‘‘will,”’ 
‘‘spirit,’’ ‘‘egotism,’’ and the like, without any reference to the 
specific, concrete historical, social, and economic forces to which 
these categories become relevant, contributes not a little to the lack 
of realism in the analysis. In the absence of such reference, not 
only is the interest of spirit in understanding the truth being neg- 
lected, but, as a consequence, the interest of practical intelligence 
in finding an effective solution to egotism is likewise being frus- 
trated. 


Minton K. Munitz. 
CoLLEGE OF THE City or NEw YorK. 
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Wisdom in Conduct. An Introduction to Ethics. CHRISTOPHER 
BROWNE GARNETT, JR. New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Com- 
pany. 1940. xv+ 458 pp. $2.50. 


Professor Garnett has written an introductory text in ethics 
which includes consideration of such problems as group poverty, 
group illness, misuses of modern industry, higher education, and 
crime, as well as a lucid treatment of the chief ethical philosophies 
of both the Occidental and Oriental traditions. The book is unified 
by the adoption of a position called ‘‘wisdom in conduct,’’ which is 
an attempt to avoid both the insistence on a single ultimate value, 
characteristic of so much of the history of ethics, and the view of 
ethics as prudence, which is understood as mere caution, rather 
than as equivalent to the Aristotelian phronésis. 

‘Wisdom in conduct,’’ according to Professor Garnett, ‘‘is the 
habitual application to conduct of the fruits of knowing, discrimi- 
nating, and evaluating, and this over a full span of years.’’ It 
entails the attempt to realize various ends (p. 237). Without 
much greater specification it would seem impossible to teach this 
as a method which a student could learn to apply. It is perhaps 
a weakness of the book that it contains no precise statement of 
methods of analysis which an elementary student could master. 
On the other hand, there is a statement of elements to be consid- 
ered in all ethical situations, and that is perhaps all that can be 
expected. Almost half the book is called ‘‘Application,’’ and 
although it is not very clear what is being applied, this section 
contains a reflective and interesting account of many pressing 
problems of the day. 

The book is simply and clearly written and will unquestionably 
prove of value to many teachers who have been wanting a volume of 
this sort. 

R. G. Ross. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEWARK. 


Willensfreiheit oder Schicksal? Hrumut Groos. Miinchen: Ernst 
Reinhardt. 1939. 277 pp. 4.80 M. 


This book is a revised and enlarged second edition of Die Kon- 
sequenzen und Inkonsequenzen des Determimismus which ap- 
peared in 1931. The author emphasizes especially the addition of 


. the third and constructive section, ‘‘Die Begriindung des Determi- 


nismus,’’ which is apparently intended to bring the argument up 
to date. 

The most successful as well as the most interesting part, how- 
ever, is Dr. Groos’s critical discussion of modern determinist and 
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indeterminist doctrines. He is equally objective and discriminat- 
ing with regard to each. After revealing the relative inadequacy 
of naive consciousness to give a definite answer to the problem of 
freedom of the will, the author deals with the problem of responsi- 
bility which he estimates to be one of the most difficult for de- 
terminists to handle. In this connection he points out the fallacies 
in the doctrines of Laas, E. von Hartmann, Drews, Lipps, and 
Adickes, among others. These determinists have either failed to 
do justice to the meaning of the concept of responsibility by equat- 
ing it to some irrelevant concept or have been obliged to make 
important concessions to indeterminism. So successful is Dr. 
Groos in this project that, when he finally describes what he deems 
to be the only concept of responsibility possible in the frame of a 
determinist Weltbild, namely, that of a ‘‘prospective-practical”’ 
responsibility, one is inclined to wonder why a concept even of this 
very limited applicability is exempted from the same criticism. 

Fatalism is the only consequent determinism. But Dr. Groos is 
careful to point out that this does not imply that man stands out- 
side the causal chain, but rather that he is a transition point in 
that chain. Man’s will as well as his actions are completely de- 
termined; that is the true meaning of fatalism. 

Groos’s foundation of determinism itself consists for the most 
part in counter-attacking indeterminist arguments. He recognizes 
that quantum physics has deprived determinism of one of its most 
telling arguments but denies that it can provide any positive evi- 
dence for indeterminism. The assumption of spontaneity, he main- 
tains, is not only irrational; it is impossible to found a consequent 
morality upon it. His treatment of the apriorists is disappointing, 
for his criticisms seem to be directed more at the standard mis- 
understandings of their doctrines than those doctrines themselves. 

Since physics can no longer afford positive evidence, the author 
shifts his ground to biology and physiology, where he thinks evolu- 
tion and heredity as well as the proven dependence of volitional 
processes on other psychic processes can provide evidence for de- 
terminism. | 

The concluding remarks are unfortunate. Dr. Groos realizes 
that the chain of causality which is the fatwm in his fatalism is, as 
far as morality is concerned, a completely negative concept. In- 
stead of considering the possibility that what he has said has no 
real relation to morality, he ‘‘translates’’ fatum into the positive 
concept Schicksal. The Janus-word is, of course, positive only in 
so far as it has teleological implications. But that is not what 
Dr. Groos has been discussing. 

In his preface Dr. Groos suggests to reviewers who have no 
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desire to read his book the following quotation from Lichtenberg: 
‘‘T know the people you mean, all right; they are simply mind and 
theory and can not sew their own buttons on.’’ The author’s own 
confession, however, provides the best critical evaluation of his 
own work: ‘‘I have the irresistible impulse to tear off a button which 
is hanging loose, although, as I must confess to my shame, I can 
not sew it on again myself.’’ 


G. C.S. 


Asthetik: Kritische Philosophie des Stils. ALBERT GORLAND. Ham- 
burg: Friedr. Priesz. 1937. 601 pp. 


This is an ambitious and impressive attempt to lay the founda- 
tions of a new esthetic theory conceived of as a ‘‘critical philosophy 
of style.’’ Part I is devoted to a painstaking reéxamination of 
what are described as the four major considerations which, in con- 
junction, necessitate such an esthetic. These are (1) the relation 
of systematic metaphysics to specific, historically and biographically 
conditioned, philosophies; (2) the relation of ‘‘romantic’’ ethics, 
concerned with ‘‘personalities,’’ to ‘‘eritical’’ ethics, concerned 
with ‘‘persons,’’ (3) the relation of the several Geisteswissen- 
schaften to esthetics, regarded as a synoptic and embracing dis- 
cipline, and (4) the relation of education (Erziehung) to cultural 
development (Bildung) in the science of pedagogy. Part II at- 
tempts to resolve these dichotomies in a synoptic esthetic which 
does justice to the many complementary aspects of human experi- 
ence, both ‘‘cognitive’’ and demonic’’ (or creative), with due re- 
gard to the romantic and elassical traditions. The somewhat 
closer examination of art and beauty in the concluding section is 
largely based on Solger. The book is characteristically Germanic 
in its scope, in the diversity of problems considered, and in its 
passion for ultimate principles designed to reconcile the conflicts 
arising from narrow specialization. It exemplifies a type of in- 
quiry which is alien to our present philosophical temper and from 
which we might benefit more than is commonly supposed. 


THEODORE M. GREENE. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Philosophy in the Poetry of Edwin Arlington Robinson. EsteLue 
Kapitan. (Columbia Studies in American Culture, No. 7.) 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1940. 162 pp. $2.25. 


Finding philosophy in the works of a modern poet whose dis- 
taste for abstract, systematic thought was marked can hardly be 
other than a precarious business at best. Aside from the poet’s 
own meagre testimony about his intentions, the critic is obliged to 
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deal in oblique implications found in disputable interpretations of 
passages that are more often eloquent than exact. Add to these 
obstacles the fact that Edwin Arlington Robinson was a reticent 
New Englander in troubled search of a personal faith, but almost 
wholly uninterested in the ‘‘metaphysics of the schools,’’ and the 
thinness of the present volume becomes understandable. The 
author is much more successful in her detailed tracing of Robin- 
son’s intellectual odyssey through four main stages in forty years 
of continuous writine, which occupies about two-thirds of her 
book, than in the earlier sections which purport to outline the 
growth of Robinson’s mind from Hardy’s pessimism through Emer- 
son’s optimism to Schopenhauer’s idealism as expounded by Royce 
and beyond. Her consideration of ‘‘Critics’ Comments’’ omits 
three important critical articles on Robinson’s thought by Carpenter, 
Brown, and Stovall which appeared in 1937 and 1938. Robinson 
shared with the idealists the will-to-find-meaning in life, but it was 
the ‘‘cosmic chill,’’ as a recent article points out, which made him 
doubt both science and the creeds. ‘‘He lost his religion but he 
kept his faith.’’ 


H. A. L. 


Three Ways of Thought in Ancient China. ArtHuR WaALEY. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1940. 275 pp. $2.50. 


This book consists of extracts from the writings of Chuang Tzu, 
Mencius, and Han Fei Tzu, representing three approaches to life’s 
problems, the mystic, the moral, and the realistic. The author has 
selected material intended to show clearly the particular emphasis 
of each. Chuang Tzu dramatized in poetic form the contrast be- 
tween Taoist thought and that of the other existing schools. Mr. 
Waley argues that ‘‘in the case of poetry analysis is useless’’ (p. 
12) and, therefore, selects scattered dialogues to show the varying 
points of view of the disputants. The appeal of Mencius is in- 
tellectual, and the author uses the method of analysis and long 
quotation to present it. The realism of Han Fei Tzu was em- 
bodied in short essays. It is presented in this book by extracts 
arranged according to subject (p. 18). 

The reader finds it difficult at times to distinguish between the 
thought of 300 B.C. and that of 1940 A.D. Perhaps Mr. Waley has 
selected these three ways of thought in ancient China because they 
are so modern. The Taoists, for instance, held that the object of 
life was the cultivation by every man of his inner spiritual powers. 
Chuang Tzu, the mystic, cared little for tradition and less for social 
reform. He emphasized the importance of meditation and mystic 
experience. His emphasis was. then, not unlike that of the Yoga 
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school of India, or even of Charles Bennett, Rufus Jones, and the 
Quakers. 

Mencius, on the other hand, taught that goodness was the end 
of life. And goodness by definition became an ideal translated 
into action. It depended upon peace of mind, and peace of mind 
depended upon economic security. Consequently a good govern- 
ment was one which guaranteed economic security to the people. 
Mencius talked about land tenure, taxation, and old age pensions 
(p. 119). He held that men were to do good because it was good; 
and that the inevitable result of such a procedure would be the 
solution of world problems. Thus the Confucianist way of life 
as interpreted by Mencius was expected to produce ‘‘men of good 
will.’ It has much in common with the approach to life’s prob- 
lems that has motivated British and American thought, especially 
that of such moralists as Hastings Rashdall and Reinhold Niebuhr. 

The realists denied the importance of the individual and glori- 
fied the concept of the state. They propounded the view that the 
object of any society was the domination of other societies. Han 
Fei Tzu advocated the establishment of a government by law and 
heavy punishment. War is the proper business of such a state, 
and a state at peace is a state decadent. In his ideal kingdom 
there was no room for freedom of thought, no place for minorities. 
Of the three, only this final view was ever implemented in the form 
of a state. The realism of Han Fei Tzu was the basis of the king- 
dom organized under Shih Huang-ti, China’s first emperor, and 
the unifier of the nation. Realism was found to do everything 
expected of it (pp. 248, 249). It produced a nation of slaves who 
built the great wall, one of China’s two great public works. The 
parallel with totalitarianism is obvious and interesting. It is 
perhaps significant that China’s totalitarian empire lasted only 
fifteen years. 

The book has a substantial scholarly basis and contains much 
fresh translation. It is presented in so readable a style that one 
unfamiliar with both philosophy and things Chinese can enjoy and 
profit by it for the light it casts on contemporary thought and 
world affairs. 


a ae 


Religion for Free Minds. Juutus Seetye Brxuer. New York: 

Harper & Bros. 1939. xii + 247 pp. 

This volume is the outcome of the author’s Lowell Institute Lec- 
tures for 1937 and constitutes a well-developed exposition of his 
philosophy of religion. The central part, especially, concerns basic 
philosophical issues, dealing specifically with the problem of the 
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relation of spirit to life. The first and last parts are a critique of 
what he ealls too confidently the irrational tendencies in current 
theology, which he attributes too generously to the influence of Karl 
Barth. Professor Bixler takes his departure from William James, 
whom he presents as raising a question which his own biological 
point of view could not answer, namely, ‘‘ Which desire has a right 
to be satisfied?’’ To answer this question (which James certainly 
did not attempt) Professor Bixler turns successively to Santayana, 
where desire is justified in terms of the contemplation of beauty, 
to Dewey, where desire is moralized in terms of the ‘‘social good,’’ 
and to Royce, where will and idea both find fulfillment in Truth. 
Professor Bixler then concludes that 


The search of the mind for beauty, goodness, and truth is its search for 
God, and our modern irrationalistic prophets do not help us when they beckon 
us to other paths. For what doth the Lord our God require of us if not to 
do justly and to love beauty and walk humbly with the spirit of truth? And 
how, if not through these, is his way to be made manifest among men? [P. 
143.] 


He recalls that in the days and mind of James liberalism was linked 
to action and decisive action, whereas now it has become reflective 
and defensive, while the authorities wield more power than does 
freedom. Liberal religion, by cultivating ideas both in contempla- 
tion and in application, affords the appropriate outlet for the ener- 
gies of free (i.e., philosophic) minds. It also is a form of reason 
in that it combines in the rhythms of its life the satisfaction of 
body and spirit, the real and the ideal. 

In this fusion of the philosophy of biological process and moral 
idealism, Professor Bixler has drawn liberally from James, White- 
head, and Hocking, emphasizing the dualism essential to the process 
of religious experience, if not of human life in general. I suspect 
that he gives more autonomy to the life of the spirit than James 
would have admitted, and in this he seems to have yielded more to 
phenomenology than to traditional idealism. Possibilities are al- 
ways to him ‘‘ideal possibilities,’’ discovered by the mind in the 
mind, without benefit of reality. They are dragged from the heaven 
of Platonic forms to be incarnated in liberal religion. This devo- 
tion to phenomenological essences as such, which James called ‘‘per- 
fect rottenness,’’ is defended by Professor Bixler less as a form of 
freedom than as a force for freedom. He claims it fortifies his 
soul to know that Truth is so. It seems to me that such fortifica- 
tion could result only if possibilities are real for the life of the 
body. Are there no real possibilities? Does body not generate 
spirit out of its possibilities, or do possibilities exist only ideally? 
Professor Bixler gives a very stimulating and informative account 
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of the way such ideas as death, time, mystery, and tabu enter into 
religious experience; but it does not appear from his own account 
that they are as ‘‘abstract’’ as he represents them, nor, for that 
matter, that religion is concerned with these themes as ideas more 
than as empirical realities. A more critical account of how life and 
spirit can be united if spirit is not essentially generated by life 
would be welcome to those liberals who are not equipped with ready- 
made free spirits. Nevertheless the volume as a whole is a vigorous 
expression of amor intellectualis dei and certainly puts those on the 
defensive who believe that free minds can not worship. 
H. W. 8. 
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Archives de Philosophie, Vol. XV, Cahier II. La Philosophie 
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A Conference on Science, Philosophy, and Religion will meet on 
September 9, 10, and 11, 1940, at the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America in New York City. The Conference will dis- 
cuss ‘‘Science, Philosophy, and Religion in their Relation to the 
Democratic Way of Life.’’ The founding members of the Con- 
ference will meet on September 9. There will be public sessions 
on September 10 and 11 at which papers will be read by scholars 
in the three codperating disciplines. The schedule of papers is as 
follows: 


September 10, 10:00 a.m. The Social Sciences. Papers by Harry 
J. Carman and Robert M. Maclver of Columbia University, 
Pitirim A. Sorokin of Harvard University, and Edwin E. 
Aubrey of the University of Chicago (by title). 

2:30 p.m. Philosophy. Papers by Mortimer J. Adler of 
the University of Chicago, Douglas C. Macintosh of Yale Uni- 
versity, and Jacques Maritain of the Institut Catholique, Paris. 

September 11, 10:00 am. The Natural Sciences. Papers by Ed- 
win G. Conklin of Princeton University, Philipp Frank of 
Harvard University, Harold D. Lasswell of the Washington 
School of Psychiatry, and Albert Einstein of the Institute of 
Advanced Study, Princeton University (by title). 

2:30 p.m. Religion and the Philosophy of Education. 
Papers by F. Ernest Johnson of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Anton C. Pegis of Fordham University, and Paul 
Weiss of Bryn Mawr College. 


We are glad to announce the appearance of the first number of 
a new periodical devoted to the philosophy of law, Bollettino dell’ 
Istituto di Filosofia del Diritto. It will appear bimonthly and 
the subscription price in foreign countries is 40 lire. The pub- 
lisher’s address is Edizioni Universitarie, Via Vittorio Veneto, 
34-B, Roma, Italy. The first number contains, in addition to 
bibliographical notices and news of the activities of the Institute 
of the Philosophy of Law at the University of Rome, a short article 
by W. Cesarini Sforza on ‘‘I] problema dell’Autorita,’’ and a 
series of critical comments on the following four subjects: ‘‘Realta 
politica e principi giuridici,’’ ‘‘Idee per un rinnovamento della 
scienza del diritto,’’ ‘‘ Antistoricismo,’’ and ‘‘Una discussione sul 
diritto naturale.’’ 





